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prived of railway accommodation by granting a superflu
ity of lines; as in the case of Wilts and Dorset. In
1844-'5, the Great Western and the South Western Com-
panies projected rival systems of lines, supplying these
and parts of the adjacent counties. The Board of Trade
" asserting that there was not sufficient traffic to remuner-
ate an outlay for two independent railways," reported in
favour of the Great Western schemes, and hills were
granted for them: a certain agreement, suggested by the
Board of Trade, being at the same time made with the
South Western, which, in return for specified advantages,
conceded this district to its rival. Notwithstanding this
agreement, the South Western, in 1847, projected an ex-
tension calculated to take most of the traffic from the
Great Western extensions; and in 1848, Parliament,
though it had virtually suggested this agreement, and
though the Great Western Company had already spent a
million and a half in the part execution of the new lines,
authorized the South Western project. The result was,
that the Great Western Company suspended their works;
the South Western Company were unable, from financial
difficulties, to proceed with theirs; the district has re-
mained for years unaccommodated; and only since the
powers granted to the South Western have expired from
delay, has the Great Western recommenced its long-sus-
pended undertakings.

And if this undue multiplication of supplementary
lines has often directly decreased the facilities of commu-
nication, still more has it done this indirectly, by main-
taining the cost of travelling on the main lines. Little as
the public are conscious of the fact, it is nevertheless true,
that they pay for the accommodation of unremunerative
districts, by high fares in remunerative districts. Before
this reckless branch-making commenced, 8 and 9 per cent.
were the dividends returned by our chief railways; and